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have always thought of Christmas 
time as a good time; a kind, forgivina, a 
y charitahle, pleasant time; the only time 
; { know of, in the long calendar of the us 
year, when men and women seem by 
a one consent to open their shut-up 4 
hearts freely - - - - i 

And, therefore, though it has neuer i 
y put a scrap of gold or siluer in my if 
porket, { believe that it has Done me i 

goon, and will Do me good; and f say, i 
God hiess it! 
—Charles Dickens. 
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THE LIBRARY AIDS IN HISTORICAL RESEARCH* 
MaARJORIE E. Fox} 


WE in the Middle West, perhaps 
prompted by the sesquicentennial of 
the Louisiana Purchase and the 
many centennial observances follow- 
ing in its wake, have recently become 
conscious of our own regional history 
and the contributions we have made 
to special fields. Histories are being 
written, not only of schools and hos- 
pitals and organizations, but of 
banks and industries which have 
grown from local to national impor- 
tance. All of us who have been 
tracing this period of accomplish- 
ment have turned first to the library 
for orientation in the period with 
which we are dealing. 


My own project has been the writ- 
ing of a history of the School of 
Medicine of Washington University, 
St. Louis. Since the present Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine 
was formed from the union of the 
first two medical schools in operation 
west of the Mississippi river, each 
school having a fifty-year history of 
its own before the final consolidation 
in 1899, the time covered was a little 
more than one hundred years. Dur- 
ing these years the School, along 
with the rest of the country, survived 
the Civil War, the Spanish American 
War, and the two World Wars, and 
grew with the city of St. Louis from 
a pioneering school of medicine in a 
frontier outpost to a university which 
now has international importance in 
the field of medical education and 
proudly points to three Nobel prize- 
winning professors on its staff. 


We wanted to tell the story, not 
only of the Washington University 


* Talk given at Regional Library Meeting, 
Alton, 1953. 

+ Research specialist, 607 E. Jackson Rd., 
Webster Grove 19, Mo. 


School of Medicine, but of medical 
education in America, which, inci- 
dentally, includes a history of medi- 
cine. The field of investigation, 
therefore, was broad—the history of 
medicine, the history of medical edu- 
cation, the history of the develop- 
ment of the West, especially that 
part played by the city of St. Louis 
and the State of Missouri, the po- 
litical history of the United States, 
for the wars, especially the Civil 
War, had a very direct effect on the 
student of medicine and therefore on 
the medical school. Some knowledge 
of all of this was necessary for un- 
derstanding of the special subject, 
the school and the personalities who 
shaped its growth. 


Standard reference aids answer the 
need of the researcher for much of 
this information. It is not difficult 
to compile a short, but well-rounded 
history of medical education in 
America. The encyclopedia can be 
relied on for a quick review of a po- 
litical event, or for the status of 
medicine as a science at a particular 
time. Additional details can be sup- 
plied by one of the standard works 
on the subject, with which the medi- 
cal librarian is familiar. Biographies 
of medical leaders offer invaluable 
interpretation and sometimes cast 
surprising high lights on a local de- 
velopment. Given the card cata- 
logue, a helpful librarian who will 
borrow books and obtain microfilm, 
and plenty of time, this part of the 
project presents no especial diffi- 
culties. 


After background reading has 
oriented the researcher, the more 
difficult special problem arises — in 
my project the history of the School 
itself, and of its forerunners. Now, 
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the materials are less likely to be in 
the library. The writer is dependent 
upon three sources — people, manu- 
scripts, and references in local jour- 
nals and_ short-lived periodicals 
which are almost never indexed and 
frequently missing volume numbers. 
The librarian now becomes indis- 
pensable. 


First, the librarian can direct the 
research person to people. She is in 
an excellent position to know the 
interests of those who frequent the 
library. A library visitor whose 
father was a professor in a now de- 
funct medical school may have a 
wealth of material about the practice 
of medicine in 1860 hidden away in 
letters, account books, and other 
records. This visitor, in turn, is likely 
to know other people who for per- 
sonal reasons have access to such 
material. The librarian should re- 
member these people and make sure 
that they understand the value of 
these personal mementos, so that if 
it becomes necessary to clean out the 
family attic, they will allow the 
librarian to choose useful materials 
for safekeeping, rather than deposit- 
ing them in the trash can. Some- 
times these people do not have ma- 
terials in manuscript form, but they 
do have memories, and talking with 
them is an excellent way to authen- 
ticate a picture drawn from reading. 


Pertinent manuscripts are always 
available to some extent at a his- 
torical library. Scrapbooks, letters, 
files—all of this material is worth the 
time spent in its discovery and 
perusal. Nothing can point up the 
likenesses between medical students 
separated in time by generations in 
the way that their personal letters 
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can. Nothing can point up the dif- 
ferences in practice over the years 
like a comparison of fees! 

Of course the most useful manu- 
script material will be found at the 
source of the project. My work de- 
pended mainly upon the catalogues, 
bulletins, minutes of the faculty, and 
correspondence of the schools them- 
selves. But this information, often 
statistical and devoid of the personal, 
needs interpretation to give it life. 

For help with the non-indexed 
local journals, the researcher is al- 
most completely dependent upon the 
librarian. The existence of the peri- 
odical itself may be completely un- 
known to the researcher. If peri- 
odicals are not indexed, the re- 
searcher has not time to use them— 
unless the librarian can refer her to 
special pertinent articles which have 
come to her attention at one time 
and of which she has made note. I 
know of one librarian—not in a his- 
torical library — who has organized 
her personal reference card catalogue. 
She keeps references to newspaper 
and magazine articles which concern 
a local subject on a three by five 
card under a general heading, so that 
she can produce materials which 
would never suggest themselves to 
the researcher. Needless to say, she 
has endeared herself to all the many 
who have profited from this kind of 
help. 

The accessibility of most of the 
purely local historical material, 
which is daily becoming more valu- 
able, is dependent upon the alertness 
and interest of the local librarian, 
who will, if she preserves it, be thrice 
blessed by the researcher of the 
future. 


| 
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LARGER UNITS OF LIBRARY SERVICE* 
BERTHA ROSCHET 


Ir was quite the fashion some years 
ago to give books a second or 
alternative title. Such as Alger’s 
Strong and Steady: or, Paddle Your 
Own Canoe. So this talk might be 
called Larger Units of Library Serv- 
ice; or, How To Get More for Less. 


For purposes of economy and bet- 
ter service the trend is toward larger 
units of taxation; a township, of a 
county, or several of either. There is 
a central main library with branches 
at the smaller centers. The branches 
have a core bookstock of their own. 
The main library is a reservoir of 
books not in daily use, which may be 
distributed to the member libraries 
on call, or loaned directly to the 
holder of a card from any branch. 
Bookmobiles may be operated to 
rural or less populated areas. Taxa- 
tion to support the entire system, 
main and branches, is carried by the 
township or other area so organized. 


This is comparable to the big city 
system: Chicago, with the main 
library downtown and its branches 
and sub-branches covering the city. 
Like the large city library the district 
library operates on two levels—as a 
local library in its own right, and 
also as book, reference, and admin- 
istrative center to the other libraries 
of the system. The central library 
carries on all the technical processes 
connected with ordering, accession- 
ing, cataloguing, repairing, storing. 
The books constitute a common 
stock, centrally purchased, processed 
and circulated to afford maximum 
use. The headquarters staff conducts 
a central reference service for the 
whole group, borrowing, if need be, 
from the state library or others. It 
has specialists in cataloguing, in work 


* Talk given at Regional Library Meeting, 
Skokie, 1953. 


+ Librarian, Skokie Public Library. 


with children, in work with adult 
groups, and in audiovisual materials. 

The advantages seem obvious, but 
let us analyze and enumerate them. 
First, let us consider the saving in 
cost, not because money is always 
the thing of first importance, but be- 
cause it is something definite, tangi- 
ble, and probably is the greatest 
common denominator. 


1. There is the saving on dupli- 
cation of the less used books. No 
library is worthy the name which 
stocks only the current best-sellers. 
The. corner drug store can do that! 
To justify its supporting taxes a 
library must carry thousands of 
volumes to meet the needs of infor- 
mation, culture, business and profes- 
sional demand. Yet such books need 
not be duplicated every few miles. 


2. Centralized buying means bet- 
ter buying power, better discounts. 
Time is saved in ordering. It takes 
no longer to order twenty or twenty- 
five copies of the new best-sellers to 
cover the needs of a district, than to 
order one. And if one person does all 
the ordering it requires one-fifth of 
the time it would take for five libra- 
rians to write their orders separately. 
In the final analysis it is time you 
are paying for. 

3. Centralized cataloguing is one 
of the greatest of all savings. This 
subject in itself is sufficient for a 
paper. Cataloguing is the most costly 
process in the library. Of course you 
may buy Wilson cards or Library of 
Congress cards and limit your pur- 
chases to such books as are on the 
Wilson or L. C. list; but such a 
policy has two dire consequences: 
first, you limit your. holdings to 
books having the largest sale, for 
that is the basis upon which both 
these cataloguing services select their 
titles, especially Wilson. Secondly, 
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complete reliance upon a cataloguing 
service may result in scattering a 
subject. Good classifying requires 
that your collection be consistent 
within itself, and the classification of 
a book depends somewhat upon your 
other holdings in that general area. 
But this is no place to enlarge upon 
that subject. 

4. Saving on salaries. The branch 
library can be staffed by one or two 
untrained persons, depending upon 
the number of hours open. The 
trained or experienced workers, com- 
manding higher salary, are concen- 
trated in the central library. 

5. The branch buildings, whether 
owned or rented, need be only of a 
size to house a small permanent col- 
lection and accommodate the flow of 
patrons. They do not require stor- 
age space, receiving and processing 
rooms, mending space, nor offices— 
nor, incidentally, the equipment for 
these functions. 

But if the saving of money were 
the only consideration, we might do 
away with libraries and save it all! 
We are met here because we believe 
library service a necessity to the 
modern community. Our subtitle, 
you remember, was How to Get 
More for Less. Having considered 
the “Less’’, let us see what “More” is 
offered in a township or district sys- 
tem. 

1. More books than ever would 
be owned in a village library. Be- 
cause they come cheaper, both in 
original cost and in handling; also 
because potential use determines 
purchase, that is, a village might use 
a certain volume only once a year, 
where a group of villages would want 
it often enough to warrant its pur- 
chase. 

2. Professional services in ref- 
erence and cataloguing. The catalog 
is the index to the collection. It is to 
the library what both the table of 
contents and the index is to the 
book. It is highly important that it 
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be done well. The small library can 
rarely get a professionally trained 
person. There is a shortage the na- 
tion over. And this shortage will not 
be overcome within the foreseeable 
future. Only the larger towns or the 
larger units can afford trained per- 
sonnel. 

These two types of advantage, 
financial and service, have doubtless 
been raising two questions in your 
thoughts: What is an adequate li- 
brary? and What are the objectives 
of a public library? The American 
Library Association in its Postwar 
Standards for Public Libraries 
summed up the aims and objectives 
thus: 

1. To awaken interest and stimu- 
late reading on public affairs, pro- 
mote good citizenship and demo- 
cratic attitudes and values. 

2. To provide education for ad- 
vancement in vocation, either that 
engaged in or in retraining for an- 
other; including parent and home 
education, child care, and health. 

3. To promote aesthetic appreci- 
ation and cultural values. . 

4. To provide recreation. 

5. To furnish information for 
personal projects and for daily prac- 
tical needs. 

6. To serve those who are en- 
gaged in research. 

To meet these aims requires an 
adequate quantity and variety of 
materials: books to lend, books of 
references, periodicals, pamphlets 
and clippings, maps, pictures, rec- 
ords, films. It also requires a staff 
skilled in their preparation and use. 
It requires modern equipment and a 
building of size and arrangement to 
permit smooth functioning in all de- 
partments. 

The A. L. A. has set up standards 
of adequate library service in terms 
of total minimum annual expendi- 
tures. They were arrived at not by 
guesswork and imagination, but by 
comparing annual costs in libraries 
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which were satisfactorily meeting 
community needs, at the then cur- 
rent price levels. Originally set at 
$6,000 back in the 1930’s, several re- 
visions have been necessary to meet 
rising costs of materials and salaries. 
The standard minimum cost was 
first scaled upwards to $25,000, then, 
in 1942, to $37,000, and now to 
$60,000. A $60,000 annual budget 
would be prohibitive in the average 
suburban village, but when spread 
over a township or district would not 
be exorbitant figure for the service it 
would provide. 

Such a library system commands 
respect, and becomes the information 
center of the town as well as source 
of recreation. 


Only one genuine objection lies at 
the heart of hesitation to merge into 
the larger unit: The strong Ameri- 
can reluctance to relinquish auton- 
omy. Consider then the township 
high school as a familiar example of 
centralization and of autonomy for- 
feited by the original small school 
district. It serves an area large 
enough to afford funds for a variety 
of courses and specializations, for 
modern equipment to run them effi- 
ciently: Laboratories, shops, music 
rooms, library printing department, 
art rooms, commercial equipment. It 
can afford funds to hire trained and 
specialized personnel to teach and 
direct, and, lastly, a plant to house 
it all. For each village to set up such 
an establishment on its own would 
be a manifest impossibility. Modern 
transportation has done away with 
the one-room school, has made pos- 
sible large shopping centers, great 
industrial centers, and centralized 
library service. 

Illinois library law makes full pro- 
vision for setting up district libraries. 
The towns in a_ self-constituted 
region who vote themselves into a 
larger system may later, if they so 
choose, vote themselves out again. 
This possibility insures that the 
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headquarters’ staff are _ solicitous 
about respecting local differences, 
local pride and autonomy. 

Local libraries which have voted 
themselves into a larger unit and 
have become branch libraries look 
and act very much as they did previ- 
ously, except that they are relieved 
of the burdens of administration and 
professional processes. In some the 
library board is retained as an ad- 
visory group. The local librarians 
continue at their posts, freed to the 
satisfaction of doing a few jobs well. 
With other duties lifted they can 
give better service in circulation and 
their time can be spent in any num- 
ber of devices to attract the public, 
the, scope of public relations being 
limited only by their own interest 
and versatility. Book selection be- 
comes the activity of a committee 
representing all branches and could 
well be made up of the branch libra- 
rians after meeting in committee 
with their local boards. The town- 
ship or district board may be com- 
posed of representatives from the 
local boards. 

Much of the public library service 
in the United States is unco-ordi- 
nated and haphazard. The only sure 
approach to an equalized, evenly- 
distributed service is re-arrangement 
into units large enough to employ 
modern tools and methods, provide 
adequate buildings, and professional 
personnel for specialized work. 
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AURORA REMODELS ITS LIBRARY 


ELEANOR PLAIN* 


Tue Aurora Public Library’s newly 
remodeled second floor represents 
another step in an overall renovation 
plan designed to provide modern li- 
brary facilities for Aurora residents. 

The present building, a gift of 
Andrew Carnegie, was erected in 
1904 and had long been inadequate 
to house the library’s growing book 
collection and its expanding services. 
The lower floor was remodeled in 
1942, the main floor in 1950 and 
work on the second floor began two 
years later. 

Four modern public service de- 
partments have been established in 
space on the second floor formerly 
used chiefly for storage purposes. 
The central portion of the area was 
formed by flooring over an open 
well, that feature so familiar in many 
of the Carnegie library buildings of 
the early 1900’s. This area is now 
occupied by the new Art and Tech- 
nology Department with the Peri- 


* Librarian, Aurora, III. 


Periodical Room before remodeling. 


odical and Music Departments on 
each side and the Historical Ref- 
erence Room adjoining. All parti- 
tions were removed so that the new 
departments can be supervised and 
serviced from a central desk. 

Combined in the Music Depart- 
ment are books about music, music 
scores and phonograph records. The 
large and valuable collection of 
music scores given to the library by 
one of Aurora’s well known musi- 
cians is housed in custom built, 
locally manufactured steel filing 
cabinets. Featured in the depart- 
ment is a three speed record player 
with a double set of earphones. A 
music reference librarian is on duty 
at specified hours to give assistance 
as needed. 

In the Periodical Department the 
library’s current magazines are dis- 
played on slanting shelves, the bound 
volumes are on open shelves and the 
unbound volumes on closed shelves 
separated from the rest of the area 
by a modernfold door. 


Music Dept. before remodeling. 
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A special room adjoining the Art 
and Technology Department was set 
aside for the library’s local history 
materials. On three sides of the 
room are built-in locked cabinets ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling and 
protecting the collection against loss 
or damage. The fourth side, entirely 
of glass, permits adequate supervi- 
sion of the room. 

A Board of Directors room on the 
second floor can also be used for 
small group or committee meetings. 
Staff quarters, a janitor’s storage 
closet and an electric booklift com- 
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plete the facilities provided in the 
new area. The library furniture and 
equipment of natural finished hard 
birch was supplied by Remington 
Rand, Inc. —the lounge type furni- 
ture was custom built by a local fur- 
niture company. Floors are of rub- 
ber tile and the fluorescent lights are 
recessed. Interior walls carry out the 
color scheme of raspberry and 
Wedgewood blue. 

The cost of renovating the second 
floor was financed from the library’s 
current operating income on a “pay 
as you go” basis over a period of two 
years. 


Art and Technology Dept. 


Looking toward Historical Reference Room. 


Music Dept. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CAREER MATERIAL* 


AGRICULTURE 


Brantley, C. Owen Opportunities in horticulture. Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1953. 


Hill, Elton B., and M. Harris Family farm-operating agreements. Michigan 
State College, 1951. 


Hopkins, John A. Elements of farm management. Prentice-Hall, 1947. 
Institute for Research Research careers in agriculture. The Institute, 1950. 
Institute for Research Modern agriculture as a career. The Institute, 1950. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
American Institute of Architects So you want to be an architect. The 
Institute, 1952. 


Angel, Juvenal L. Careers in design, decoration and commercial art. Modern 
Vocational Trends, 1952. 


Canadian Census Classification Professional Service Architect. The Service, 
1948. 


Institute for Research Architecture as a career. The Institute, 1952. 
Institute for Research Art as a career. The Institute, 1953. 


Science Research Associates Landscape architects. Science Research As- 
sociates, 1947. 


BUSINESS 


Group, Vernard F. Junior executive. Personnel Services, Inc., 1952. 


Institute for Research Careers in business administration. The Institute, 
1948. 


Institute for Research Executive careers for women in department stores. 
The Institute, 1951. 


Lasser, J. K. How to run a small business. McGraw-Hill, 1950. 


National Association of Manufacturers Your opportunity in management. 
The Association, 1948. 


Science Research Associates Purchasing agents and merchandise buyers. 
Science Research Associates, 1950. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
Institute for Research Career as a carpenter and residential building con- 
tractor. The Institute, 1946. 


Institute for Research Painting and decorating contracting as a career. The 
Institute, 1951. 


Science Research Associates Plumbers and steamfitters. Science Research 
Associates, 1949. 


Structural Clay Products Institute Build your career in brick and tile 
masonry. The Institute. 


* Compiled by Helen C. Schmitz, Illinois State Library. 
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ENGINEERING 


Engineering Council for Professional Development Engineering as a career. 
The Council. 

Hoover, Theodore J., and John C. L. Fish The engineering profession, 2nd 
ed. Stanford University, 1950. 

Institute for Research Automotive engineering as a career. The Institute, 
1952. 

Institute for Research Highway engineering as a career. The Institute, 1946. 

Robinson, H. Alan Mechanical engineer. Personnel Services, Inc., 1953. 

Shackleton, S. Paul Opportunities in electrical engineering. Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, 1953. 


GOVERNMENT 


Baldwin, Raymond Let’s go into politics. Macmillan, 1952. 

Franklin Institute How to get a U. S. Government job. The Institute, 1952. 

Institute for Research Careers in the F. B. I. The Institute, 1953. 

Institute for Research Career positions for women in state, county, and city 
government work. The Institute, 1952. 

Institute for Research Government work as.a career. The Institute, 1950. 

Science Research Associates Public administration workers. Science Re- 
search Associates, 1949. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission Working for the U.S. A. The Commission, 
1952. 

LIBRARY WORK 


Bryan, Alice I. The public librarian. Columbia University Press, 1952. 

Institute for Research Career as a special librarian. The Institute, 1950. 

Institute for Research Librarianship as a career. The Institute, 1949. 

Institute for Research School and college librarianship as a career. The 
Institute, 1947. 

Kingery, Robert E. Opportunities in library careers. Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1952. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission The librarian in the Federal Civil Service. 
The Commission, 1952. 


MEDICINE AND MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS 


Institute for Research Career as a laboratory technician. The Institute, 
1951. 

Institute for Research Medicine as a career. The Institute, 1950. 

Institute for Research Surgery as a career. The Institute, 1949. 

Moon, George R. How to become a doctor. Blakiston, 1949. 

Ohio Society for Crippled Children Make your career speech and hearing 
therapy. The Society. 

Splaver, Sarah X-ray technician. Personnel Services, Inc., 1949. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Institute for Research Careers in the WAC, WAVES, WAF, Women Marines, 
and SPAR. The Institute, 1951. 

Institute for Research Flying careers in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard. The Institute, 1951. 

U.S. Air Force Your airman career field. U.S. Air Force. 

U. S. Coast Guard Academy Career for tomorrow. The Academy. 

U.S. Navy Occupational Handbook for men. U.S. Navy, 1953. 
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MINING AND METALLURGY 


Commonwealth Vocational Monographs Mining. Commonwealth Book 
Company. 

Sullivan, John W. Your career in the metallurgical profession. American 
Society for Metals, 1951. 

U.S. Civil Service Commission. The metallurgist in the Federal Civil 
Service. The Commission, 1951. 


MUSIC 


Institute for Research Music as a career. The Institute, 1953. 

Institute for Research Popular music as a career. The Institute, 1953. 

Institute for Research School music as a career. The Institute, 1951. 

Spaeth, Sigmund Opportunities in music. Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
1952. 

Splaver, Sarah Singer. Personnel Services, Inc., 1952. 


NURSING 


High School Career Series Nursing. Curtis Publishing Company, 1948. 

Institute for Research Career as a practical nurse. The Institute, 1948. 

Institute for Research Nursing as a career. The Institute, 1950. 

Lewis, Edith Patton Opportunities in nursing. Vocational Guidance Man- 
uals, 1952. 

U.S. Civil Service Commission The nurse in the Federal Civil Service. The 
Commission, 1952. 

U. S. Veterans Administration Opportunity for you in VA nursing. The 
Administration, 1950. 


OFFICE WORK 


Angel, Juvenal L. Careers for specialized secretaries. Modern Vocational 
Trends, 1951. 

Gilmore, Sybil Lee The successful secretary. Dartnell Corporation, 1951. 

Institute for Research Bookkeeper and bookkeeping machine operator— 
careers. The Institute, 1952. 

Institute for Research Career as a legal secretary. The Institute, 1952. 

Purvis, Elgie G. Secretaryship as a career field. National Association and 
Council of Business Schools, 1951. 


PERSONNEL WORK 


Peterson, Florence Careers in labor relations. Science Research Associates, 
1943. 

Sorensen, Clark C. Personnel administration. Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1947. 

Splaver, Sarah Opportunities in vocational guidance. Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1949. 

Western Personnel Institute Personnel work. The Institute, 1946. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Institute for Research Careers in radio. The Institute, 1950. 

Institute for Research Radio announcing and news broadcasting. The In- 
stitute, 1947. 

Institute for Research Television and radio technician, serviceman and 
service manager. The Institute, 1952. 

Western Personnel Institute Television. The Institute, 1950. 

Wylie, Max Radio and television writing. Rinehart, 1950. 


REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Institute for Research Real estate and insurance. The Institute, 1950. 

Institute of Life Insurance A career in life insurance sales and service. The 
Institute, 1950. 

Sears, Thomas E. Fire insurance. Bellman Publishing Company, 1947. 

Western Personnel Institute Real Estate and Housing. The Institute, 1948. 


SCIENCE 


Cable, E. J. and others The Physical sciences, 2nd ed. Prentice-Hall, 1951. 

Chemical and Engineering News Careers in chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering. Chemical and Engineering News, 1951. 

Hartzell, Kari D. Opportunities in atomic energy. Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1951. 

Miller, Freeman D. Astronomy. Bellman Publishing Company, 1947. 

Rice Research Associates Biology careers chart-manual. Rice Research 
Associates, 1950. 

Robinson, H. Alan Bacteriologist. Personnel Services, Inc., 1952. 

Science Research Associates Geologists. Science Research Associates, 1948. 


TEACHING 


Fine, Benjamin Opportunities in teaching. Vocational Guidance Manuals, 
1952. 

Institute for Research Career as a college professor. The Institute, 1947. 

Institute for Research Elementary teaching as a career. The Institute, 1949. 

Institute for Research High school teaching as a career. The Institute, 1948. 

National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis Careers in service to the handi- 
capped. The Foundation, 1952. 

Science Research Associates Kindergarten and pre-school teachers. Science 
Research Associates, 1948. 

U. S. Education Office Teachers abroad. U.S. Education Office, 1950. 


TRANSPORTATION 


High School Career Series Airline hostessing. Curtis Publishing Company, 
1948. 

Institute for Research Aviation as a career. The Institute, 1950. 

Institute for Research Careers as engineers, conductors and trainmen. The 
Institute, 1948. 

Institute for Research Ground careers in aviation with air lines and at air- 
ports. The Institute, 1953. 
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O’Connor, John J., Jr. Opportunities in the merchant marine. Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, 1953. 


Rawson, Charles B. Opportunities in motor transportation. Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, 1951. 


WRITING, PRINTING, AND PUBLISHING 
Boughal, Patrick Opportunities in the printing trades. Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1950. 


Campbell, Lawrence R. Careers in journalism. Quill and Scroll Founda- 
tion, 1949. 


Institute for Research News photography as a career. The Institute, 1949. 


Maxon, Hazel C. Opportunities in free-lance writing. Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1946. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY HAS CURRENT PAMPHLETS OF 
THESE SERIES: 


Careers Series. Institute for Research, 537 South Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Chronicle Occupational Briefs. Chronicle Guidance Press, Moravia, 
New York. 


High School Career Series. Curtis Publishing Company, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Modern Vocational Trends Monographs. Modern Vocational Trends, 
World Trade Academy Press, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Occupational Abstracts. Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 


Occupational Briefs. Western Personnel Institute, 30 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena, California. 


Occupational Briefs on America’s Major Job Fields; also American Job 
Series. Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand, Chicago, Illinois. 


Opportunities Series, Vocational Guidance Manuals. Vocational Guid- 
ance Manuals, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Vocational and Professional Monographs Series. Bellman Publishing 
Company, 83 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


Vocational Guidance Series. National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 2601 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, D. C. 


“UNCLE SAM” PUBLISHES .. .* 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. 


Beef, facts for consumer education. Agriculture Information bulletin 
no. 84. 1952. 


Cattle scab and methods of control and eradication. Farmers’ Bulletin 
no. 1017. Revised 1953. 


Chincilla raising. Leaflet 266. Revised 1952. 
Cotton. Facts about cotton. Leaflet 167. Revised 1952. 


* Compiled by Lillian Briscoe, Illinois State Library. 
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Cracks in new wood floors, Preventing. Leaflet no. 56. Revised 1952. 
The elm bark beetle. Leaflet no. 185. Revised 1953. 
The elm leaf beetle. Leaflet no. 184. Revised 1952. 


Forest service. The work of the U. S. Forest Service. Agriculture In- 
formation Bulletin no. 91. 1952. 


Grubs. Control of common white grubs in cereal and forage crops. 
Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1798. Revised 1953. 


Hay. High-grade timothy and clover hay, methods of producing, 
baling, and loading for market. Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1770. Revised 
1953. 


Lespedeza. Natob, a new bush lespedeza for soil conservation. Circular 
no. 900. 1953. 


Poultry. Diseases and parasites of poultry. Farmers’ Bulletin no. 1652. 
Revised 1953. 


Sheep scab. Farmers’ Bulletin no. 713. Revised 1952. 


Slugs, snails. Land slugs and snails and their control. Farmers’ Bul- 
letin no. 1895. Revised 1953. 


Small sawmill operator’s manual. Agriculture Handbook no. 27. 1952. 


Vegetable gardeners’ handbook on insects and diseases. Home and 
garden Bulletin no. 23. 1953. 


Wheat. The wheat strawworm and its control. Farmers’ Bulletin no. 
1323. Revised 1953. 


. American Ethnology Bureau. 


Indians. Arapaho child life and its cultural background, by Sister M. 
Inez Hilger. Bulletin no. 148. 1952. 


Chippewa child life and its cultural background, by 
Sister M. Inez Hilger. Bulletin no. 146. 1951. 


. Army dept. 


Stilwell’s mission to China. United States Army in World War II. 
China-Burma theater. 1952. 

Three battles: Arnaville, Altuzzo, and Schmidt. United States Army 
in World War II. Special studies. 1952. 

The Approach to the Philippines. United States Army in World War 
II. The War in the Pacific. 1953. 


. Census Bureau. 


Vote cast in Presidential and Congressional Elections, 1928-1944. 1946. 


. Children’s Bureau. 


Juvenile delinquency. Books and films on juvenile delinquency. 1953. 
Juvenile delinquency. Some facts about juvenile delinquency. Chil- 
dren’s bureau publication no. 340. 1953. 
Residential treatment centers for emotionally disturbed children; a list- 
ing. 1953. 


| 
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U.S. 
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Office of Education. 

Directory of secondary day schools, 1951-52, showing accredited status, 
enrollment, staff, and other data. 1952. 

Education for the talented in mathematics and science. Bulletin 1952, 
no. 15. 


Libraries. Statistics of 50 large county and regional libraries for 1952. 
Circular no. 374. 1953. 


. Federal Civil Defense Administration. 


Civil defense. Interim civil defense instructions for schools and colleges. 
Its Publication Teb-3-1. 1951. 


. Marine Corps. 


New Britain. The campaign on New Britain. 1952. 
Solomons. Marines in the Central Solomons. 1952. 
Tarawa. The battle for Tarawa. 1947. 


. Bureau of mines. 


Coal mine ventilation. Some factors affecting, and suggested ways for, 
improving coal mine ventilation, with particular reference to mines in 
Illinois, Indiana, and western Kentucky. Information circular no. 
7656. 1953. 


Heat-pump. Tests of a heat pump for domestic heating and cooling. 
Report of investigations no. 4977. 1953. 

Mine-timber preservation by the collar method. Report of investiga- 
tions no. 4980. 1953. 


. Navy dept. 


Basic hydraulics. 1951. 


. President. 


Inaugural addresses of the Presidents of the United States from George 
Washington, 1789, to Harry S. Truman, 1949. 1952. 

Building America’s health; a report. President’s commission on the 
health needs of the nation. In 5 parts. 1952. 

Equal economic opportunity; a report. President’s committee on 
government contract compliances. 1952. 

Youth; the Nation’s richest resource, their education and employment 


needs; a report. President’s interdepartmental committee on children 
and youth. 1951. 


. Public Health Service. 


Antimalarial agents, Survey of. Its Monograph no. 9. 1953. 
Health education, Pretesting and evaluating. Its Monograph no. 8. 
1952. 


Health organizations in the United States, 1951, Guide to. Its Publica- 
tion no. 196. 1953. 
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Health services in the structure of State Government, 1950, Distribution 
of. Its Publication no. 184. 2 parts. 1952. 

Nurses. A study of head nurse activities in a general hospital, 1950. 
Its Monograph no. 3. 1951. 

School children. Identification of maladjusted school children. Its 
Monograph no. 7. 1952. 

Water. Let’s have clean water; a kit of materials to aid community 
leaders in their efforts to solve local water pollution problems. Its 
Publication no. 264. 1952. 


U. S. Public roads bureau. 


Highway statistics, 1951. 1952. 
Uniform vehicle code, Acts 1-5, 1945, 1952. 1952. 


U.S. State dept. 


Berlin: city between two worlds. Its European and British Common- 
wealth series, no. 39. 1952. 

Forced labor in the Soviet Union. Its European and British Common- 
wealth series, no. 37. 1952. 

Germany today and tomorrow. Its European and British Common- 
wealth series, no. 36. 1952. 

Japan. Treaty of peace with Japan signed at San Francisco, Sept. 8, 
1951, with related documents. Its Far Eastern series, no. 54. 1952. 
Let freedom ring; the struggle for a peaceful world. Its General foreign 

policy series, no. 67. 1952. 

NATO: North Atlantic Treaty Organization, its development and 
significance. Its General foreign policy series, no. 75. 1952. 

United Nations. Teaching about the United Nations in the schools and 
colleges of the U. S. in 1950 and 1951. Its International organization 
and conference series, III, 83. 1952. 

The UNESCO constitution and basic law. Its International organiza- 
tion and conference series, IV, 17. 1952. 

Yugoslavia: Titoism and the U. S. foreign policy; background. Its 
European and British commonwealth series, no. 35. 


(Items costing more than 50 cents have been starred.) 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 


YOUR FIRST RESPONSIBILITY 


According to the Illinois Revised Statutes, 1953, Chapter 81, Section 5, 
Paragraph 1, Lines 48-52: “Said board shall have the power to appoint 
a suitable librarian and necessary assistants, and fix their compensation, 
and shall also have power to remove such appointees .. .” 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR—“THE ART OF LIBRARIANSHIP” 


“The outstanding need in library education is the identification, selection 
and stimulation of a type of mind that knows books comprehensively in 
a given field, or in given fields, and is able effectively to recognize and 
administer to the needs of individuals or groups in the use of these 
books.” William S. Learned.* 


FINANCE 


“The good trustees will see that full payment is received of all taxes col- 
lected and will have proposed expenditures properly budgeted.’”” 
According to the Illinois Revised Statutes, 1953, Chapter 81, Section 5, 
Paragraph 1, Lines 20-22: “They shall have the exclusive control of all 
moneys collected for such library and deposited to the credit of the 
library fund, .. .” 


SPENDING YOUR BUDGET 


“A library budget is different from the personal budget in that the entire 
income should be judiciously spent . . .”* Edward Tweedell, Hins- 
dale. 


BOOK BUYING 


“One of the finest things about a meeting of the Library Board with the 
librarian is a full and free discussion of the book list which should reflect 
the demand and need of the public .. .” Dr. Carl E. Black, Jackson- 
ville.* 


BOARD POLICIES AND THE LIBRARIAN 


“They (the librarian’s suggestions) may be accepted with modifications 
or may be rejected outright, depending upon whether the Board thinks 
them wise and practical, especially from a public relations viewpoint.” 
From “A Trustee Speaks,” by Glenn O. Brown, Trustee, Carbondale, 
Ill. Public Library.‘ 


1TILLINOIS LIBRARIES, February 1946, Page 127, Paragraph 9. 
2 ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, October 1923, Page 137, Paragraph 7. 
8’ ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, October 1923, Page 139, Paragraph 8. 
“ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, October 1949, Page 350, Paragraph 1. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor} 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY WORKSHOP, 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., SUMMER 1953 


Editor’s Note: 


Too often the librarian feels that 
she works alone, with problems which 
she must solve. Perhaps a workshop 
gives to librarians practical, down- 
to-earth solutions, but more than 
that the atmosphere helps the libra- 
rian’s morale, in that she realizes 
that her problems are not peculiar to 
her particular situation, but arise 
time after time to confront other 
librarians. 

With that in mind the editor asked 
Mrs. Dilla MacBean and librarians 
who participated in the first elemen- 
tary school library workshop to 
share with readers of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES some of their findings 
and experiences at the workshop, 
held at the Western Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, during the summer of 1953. 


most successful workshop for 
elementary school librarians was 
held during the summer session of 
1953 at Western Washington College 
of Education in Bellingham, Wash- 
ington. In the past several years the 
Northwest has held workshops for 
school librarians that have been e::- 
thusiastically acclaimed by the par- 
ticipants and also have received na- 
tional commendation. To the knowl- 
edge of the staff at Western Wash- 
ington College of Education this was 
the first such program designated for 
elementary school librarians. There 


+ Director of Libraries, Public Schools, Alton, 
Ill., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 


were sixty-two participants, all of 
whom were eager to receive assist- 
ance in their mutual problems, were 
cooperative in sharing their tech- 
niques and experiences, and were 
diligent in their work and in con- 
tributing to the group. 


This workshop was under the dir- 
ection of Mrs. Dilla W. MacBean, 
Director of Division of Libraries of 
the Chicago Public Schools, assisted 
by Miss Gladys Lees, Supervisor of 
School Libraries in Tacoma, as co- 
ordinator, and Mrs. Miriam Snow 
Mathes, Campus School Librarian at 
W. W. C. E. as consultant. It was 
organized to meet the needs of the 
students according to preferences of 
the group obtained through a ques- 
tionnaire distributed at the first ses- 
sion. 


Sixty-two elementary school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, teacher- 
librarians and school librarians were 
enrolled. In the three week period 
from July 23 to August 12 such prac- 
tical problems were considered as: 
Planning and organizing school libra- 
ries; Selection of books for all ages 
of elementary school children and 
their many varied interests; Selection 
of reference books; Locating supple- 
mentary material for units of work; 
Choosing and establishing audio- 
visual programs; Gearing the pro- 
gram to meet curriculum needs; Pre- 
paring children to use library 
facilities effectively; Ordering, pro- 
cessing and cataloging of materials. 


i 
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The workshop mornings were de- 
voted to half hour lectures or posing 
pertinent problems to the entire 
group by each member of the staff. 
An hour and a half was designated 
later for a conference period when a 
student could consult and discuss his 
problems individually with Mrs. 
MacBean, Mrs. Mathes or Miss 
Lees. 

The participants were divided into 
three groups during the two hour 
afternoon session according to their 
preferences and problems; the first 
to consider the administration of a 
school library, the second to study 
the organization and_ technical 
processes of materials, and the third 
to investigate the various sources and 
evaluate the selection of printed ma- 
terials. Workshop procedures were 
followed during this period and 
many worth-while discussions and 
projects were carried on. Four guest 
lecturers appeared during the three 
weeks, including Dr. J. E. Hansen, 
Director of Instructional Materials; 
Dr. Joyce Cooper, Asst. Superintend- 
ent of Washington State Department 
of Education; Mrs. Beatrice Rossell 
of Field Enterprises, Inc.; and Miss 
Gloria Chandler of the “Telaventure” 
program presented over KING-TV 
in Seattle. 

A handbook covering in detail the 
work and the program was prepared 
during the last days of the library 
workshop and was mimeographed by 
the College later. Copies are avail- 
able for one dollar by writing West- 
ern Washington College of Educa- 
tion. 

Bellingham proved an ideal loca- 
tion for summer work of this nature. 
The scenic beauty of the surrounding 
area is breath-taking, with Puget 
Sound to the west, the Cascade 
Mountains with forests of giant trees 
to the east. The flowers are huge, 
magnificent, and grow in great pro- 
fusion. Seattle is only ninety miles 
to the south and Vancouver fifty- 
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eight miles to the north. Opportun- 
ities for all types of sports, outings, 
and mountain climbing are there for 
the asking. The climate is cool and 
comfortable, with the sun shining all 
but one day. The Director was by 
far the most enthusiastic participant 
and is delighted to accept a return 
engagement next summer by Dr. W. 
W. Haggard, President of W. W. 
C. E. 


Mrs. W. MAcBEAN, 
Director, 

Division of Libraries, 
Chicago Public Schools. 


ON-THE-SPOT REPORTS FROM 
THE WORKSHOP 


MORNING SESSIONS 


Among the most valuable experi- 
ences of the workshop were the 
group discussions led by Miss Gladys 
Lees during her part of the morning 
sessions. The entire group was di- 
vided into sections of eight or ten 
librarians who discussed a different 
question each day. .Later in the day 
the leaders and recorders of each 
section met together to consolidate 
the findings of their groups into a 
concise statement to be presented to 
the entire workshop on the following 
day. 

Some of the subjects discussed 
were: What are the general aims of 
education and in what ways should 
a school library further those aims? 
What special abilities are needed for 
good citizenship in a democracy, and 
how does a central library help chil- 
dren to develop those abilities? What 
personal and professional qualifica- 
tions should a school librarian have, 
What special contributions should a 
librarian make to a school, What 
personal benefits are gained by stu- 
dent library assistants? What phys- 
ical facilities are necessary or desir- 
able for good library service, and 
why? 

These discussions proved to have 
a two-fold value. The librarians were 
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inspired with a new vision of the 
part which they, through their libra- 
ries, could play in the educational 
system, and a new determination to 
make a larger contribution than be- 
fore. The discussions also served to 
clarify the thinking of librarians on 
these important questions and to fur- 
nish them with clear-cut statements 
and concrete examples which could 
be used in promoting our school li- 
brary program. 


TECHNICAL PROCESSES SECTION 


Those librarians who were especi- 
ally interested in learning more about 
technical processes met for two hours 
each afternoon with Miss Lees. Dur- 
ing the first hour the group enjoyed 
informal instruction and discussion 
on such subjects as acquisition and 
processing of new books and other 
instructional -materials; classifica- 
tion and cataloging, mending, pre- 
binding and binding, weeding, pub- 
licity, physical facilities of a good 
library, and many other problems 
with which members of the group 
wished help. 

The second hour was usually spent 
in actual practice of cataloging and 
other technical processes, each per- 
son being free to work at whatever 
he personally needed. Each person 
in the group also had a share in the 
compilation of a bibliography on the 
various aspects of our general sub- 
ject. 

The sharing of ideas and short- 
cuts proved especially valuable, and 
Miss Lees’ gracious and practical 
help was greatly appreciated by all. 
She also provided a wealth of printed 
materials which were extremely help- 
ful. 

Because of the help received in 
these sessions, many librarians will 
find their necessary clerical and 
technical work less time-consuming 
than before. They will find them- 
selves free to spend more time 
“bringing children and books to- 
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which is 


gether,” 

satisfying to a teacher-librarian, and 

surely more worthy of her time. 
RUTH BELCHER, 
Isaquah, Wash. 


infinitely more 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION SECTION 


Before the library workshop began, 
Mrs. MacBean had a carefully pre- 
pared outline of her course in ad- 
ministration of the library. This 
dealt with the ideal and the new in 
the matter of library quarters, of 
scheduling, of student assistants, of 
equipment, of public relations, of 
budget, etc. When the class met, it 
at once became apparent that most 
of the members were facing serious 
administrative problems which 
could not be solved merely by 
knowing the ideal and the new. 
Therefore, some time was spent in 
getting acquainted with the varied 
situations in which the class mem- 
bers found themselves and in listen- 
ing to, and listing problems which 
confronted them. 

A survey showed that members of 
the class could be typed in one of 
four categories: (1) trained libra- 
rians whose duties involved work in 
a single school; (2) high school li- 
brarians who were trying to set up 
or assist libraries in schools other 
than the one where they were libra- 
rians; (3) part-time librarians (usu- 
ally with little training), some 
teaching part-time and others divid- 
ing their time with two or more 
schools; (4) teacher-librarians, usu- 
ally without any training and with 
little or no time allowed for their 
duties as librarians. The librarians 
in categories 2, 3, and 4 were in such 
desperate need that most of the class 
time was given to discussion of solu- 
tions to their problems. Although all 
points in the original outline of the 
course were touched upon at some 
time during the three weeks, and 
standards were set; most of the time 
was devoted to an examination of 
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possible solutions to existing prob- 
lems in situations that were far from 
ideal. Members also read widely on 
administrative problems in preparing 
their share of the bibliography for 
the handbook. 

Sample case studies might be of 
interest. Should a librarian retain 
her library under a stairway where 
dust sifted down whenever anyone 
used the stairs—or should she move 
it to the stage in an auditorium 
which already accommodated three 
elementary school classes? 

A school has recently been en- 
larged by eleven rooms. There is no 
central library, but there were room 
collections in the older part of the 
building. The teachers in the older 
wing are very possessive about 
“their” books and do not share them 
with the new teachers. Library ad- 
ministration is left to an untrained 
teacher-librarian who thinks a book- 
mobile stopping every two weeks for 
the upper two grades gives sufficient 
service. What might be done? 

A school has a new room for a 
library. It has an enrollment of 450 
students, but has less than 400 li- 
brary books. How many should it 
have before it circulates books for 
home use? How many for classroom 
use? With only a teacher-librarian 
in charge, who has no free time dur- 
ing the school day, how can the me- 
chanics of using the library be 
handled? 

In each case class members pooled 
their past experience and offered 
such suggestions as they could. Then 
Mrs. MacBean, from the vast store 
of her wide experience, made sug- 
gestions and pointed goals to work 
for and ways to reach them. Books, 
pamphlets and magazine articles 
supplemented class discussion in 
reaching solutions. 


AupryY McDONNELL, 
Clover Park High School. 
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BOOK SELECTION SECTION 

A group of teacher-librarians pri- 
marily interested in book selection 
for the elementary school library 
formed one section of the Elemen- 
tary School Library Workshop held 
at Western Washington College of 
Education in Bellingham, Washing- 
ton, this summer. Under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Miriam Snow Mathes, 
Associate Professor of Library Sci- 
ence, reliable book lists and reviews 
were examined and discussed. The 
problem of relating the book selec- 
tion to the curriculum needs was 
brought to the attention of the group. 
Articles in recent periodicals relating 
to meeting the curriculum needs were 
read, also chapters on the same sub- 
ject in recent books were examined. 

The group subdivided into smaller 
groups with similar interests and 
proceeded to work on book list proj- 
ects. Those who were interested in 
spending a limited budget allowance 
wisely, worked on lists to supple- 
ment their existing elementary libra- 
ries. Other lists compiled included, 
“Science Fiction,” “Recent books for 
Grades Four Through Eight,” 
“Rapid Reading Books,” “Book Lists 
for Units of Work,” “Recreational 
Reading for Primary Grades” and 
“Books on Handicrafts.” Members 
of the group enjoyed this freedom 
of selecting the field in which they 
were most interested. Individual 
problems in connection with the ele- 
mentary school library were thus 
met and at least partially solved. 

A workshop of this type seems to 
answer the immediate needs of the 
elementary teacher-librarian by pro- 
viding for a valuable exchange of 
ideas, and an introduction to new 
tools and reliable sources of ma- 
terials. It also tends to inspire the 
participant to seek further training 
in the field. 

VELMA KJELSTAD, 
Teacher-librarian, 
Eatonville Grade School, 
Eatonville, Wash. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD* and Davin JoLty,} Editors 


THE LIBRARY OF CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE 
AND WILSON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Fritz VEIT 


Fritz VEIT is director of Libraries 
of Chicago Teachers College and 
Wilson Junior College. He studied 
law and political science at the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg (Dr. Jur.); and 
also at the Universities of Berlin and 
Heidelberg. Came to the U. S. in 
1935. Received a B.S. in L.S. de- 
gree from Peabody Library School 
and a Ph.D. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. His experience includes 6 
years as a staff member of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries where 
he was consecutively librarian of the 
Graduate Library School, Social Sci- 
ence Reading Room, and the Law 
School (Acting). He was law libra- 
rian of U. S. Railroad Retirement 
Board, Chicago from 1943 to 1949 
when he accepted his present posi- 
tion. He has also held the following 
summer or part-time appointments: 
Librarian, Englewood Evening Branch 
of Chicago City Junior College, 
1941-48; supervisor, John Marshall 
Law School Library, Chicago, 1949- 
date; visiting professor, Department 
of Library Science, Rosary College, 
River Forest 1950-date. 


Tue Chicago Teachers College and 
the Woodrow Wilson Branch of the 
Chicago City Junior College are 
operated by the Board of Education 
of the City of Chicago. While Wil- 
son Junior College is maintained by 


* Librarian, Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

+ Assistant Librarian, Charles Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 


the City since 1951, the state of IIli- 
nois has provided for the financial 
support of Chicago Teachers College 
in recognition of the fact that it is 
performing a function comparable to 
the State’s own system of teachers 
colleges. While Chicago Teachers 
College has remained an _ integral 
part of the Chicago school system it 
shows awareness of its broader re- 
sponsibilities by admitting applicants 
from all parts of the state as well as 
applicants from Chicago. Care has 
been taken that graduates of Chicago 
Teachers College will not only meet 
the City of Chicago certification re- 
quirements but also those of the 
state of Iilinois. 

The two institutions are separately 
administered, each being headed by 
a Dean. They serve different ob- 
jectives. The Teachers College is de- 
voted to the training of elementary 
school teachers, primarily though no 
longer exclusively for the Chicago 
school system. Wilson Junior Col- 
lege provides two years of college 
education which for some is of a ter- 
minal nature, and for others, repre- 
sents the basis for further college 
study. Wilson Junior College offers 
also an informal adult education 
program which through the years 
has gained ever incréasing popu- 
larity. 

These two institutions occupy the 
same campus and are served by a 
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joint college library. The budget for 
each institution includes funds for 
the Library’s support, and Library 
employees are thus carried on the 
payroll of either the Junior College 
or the Teachers College. The sep- 
arateness of the funds from which 
the Library is supported becomes 
obvious when its collection is closely 
examined. On the title page and on 
one other page each library book 
carries the ownership stamp of the 
institution which has provided the 
funds for its purchase. These fine 
administrative distinctions are how- 
ever not necessarily apparent to the 
library users, since the faculties of 
both colleges and all students receive 
service on completely equal terms. 


In addition to its own students any 
member of the Chicago School Sys- 
tem may withdraw books upon the 
presentation of the borrower’s Em- 
ployee Identification Card. Any 
other interested persons may con- 
sult the Library collection for ref- 
erence purposes. 


Since the Teachers College Library 
was established over 60 years ago 
the collection includes many titles 
which date back to the second half 
of the last century. However, old 
books or periodicals are retained 
only if they can stand the test of 
present or potential usefulness to 
either of the colleges. A continuous 
effort is made to maintain a collec- 
tion of live books. Recently the help 
of the faculties of both colleges has 
been enlisted in re-evaluating the 
whole collection, and as a result of 
this scrutiny more books have been 
discarded over a two-year period 
than were added. Weeding of the 
collection has been made as regular 
a part of the library operations as 
the acquisition of books. 

In addition to the book collection 
the Library maintains a diversified 
up-to-date pamphlet collection con- 
sisting of about 10,000 pieces. Here, 
as in the main collection, the field of 
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education is well represented. How- 
ever, since both colleges make fre- 
quent assignments relating to the 
current scene, pamphlets representing 
the areas of the social sciences are 
also amply provided. Our pamphlet 
collection represents for instance a 
rich supplementary source in the 
fields of housing, narcotics, human 
relations and the United Nations. In 
addition, a collection of vocational 
guidance pamphlets is maintained. 
It is assumed that these guidance 
pamphlets are of nominal interest to 
Teachers College students since, as a 
rule, they are certain they will enter 
the teaching profession after gradu- 
ation, but these vocational materials 
are a most helpful practical source to 
the Junior College students who have 
to decide upon a career. 


During the last several years con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed 
on our Materials Center. This unit 
of our organization gives special at- 
tention to children’s books, elemen- 
tary text books, pictures, pamphlets, 
resource units, courses of study and 
other materials on the elementary 
level. Since 1946 the children’s book 
collection has grown from about 
2,000 to well over 7,000 volumes. 
Other categories of materials housed 
in the Materials Center have shown 
a corresponding increase. 


The Materials Center serves also 
as a laboratory for the students who 
prepare for elementary school libra- 
rianship. The members of the Li- 
brary Science Department have their 
offices in the Materials Center and 
are therefore available to offer help 
and guidance to Library Science 
students as well as to the general 
public. 


Nearly all the users of the Ma- 
terials Center will become teachers 
in the Chicago Public School Sys- 
tem. To make the arrangement of 
books meaningful to these prospec- 
tive teachers, the Materials Center 
Collection is catalogued and classi- 
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Preview and Listening Area. 


fied in accordance with the rules es- 
tablished by the Division of Libra- 
ries of the Board of Education of 
the City of Chicago. A special cata- 
log of Materials Center books is 
maintained. Since the Materials 
Center is in close proximity to the 
main Library it has not been deemed 
necessary to have the titles also 
represented in the main catalog. 

The Audio-Visual Center is the 
most recent department. It has 
grown at a fast pace since its modest 
beginnings about three years ago. 
At first it limited its work to sched- 
uling and showing of films. It now 
operates as a service and demon- 
stration area for all audio-visual in- 
terests of the colleges. It houses 
films, filmstrips, tape recorders, 
slides, supply catalogs and pamph- 
lets concerned with the various 
audio-visual topics. 

Five accoustical booths provided 
with the necessary equipment facili- 
tate the reviewing and evaluating of 
the various types of audio-visual 
materials. Two cubicles house mo- 
tion picture projectures, another is 
equipped for film strips with or with- 
out sound. A fourth booth is for 
viewing charts, graphs, maps and 
other items adapted to opaque pro- 
jectors. The fifth booth is fitted with 


tape recorders for speech exercises. 
The Center’s phono-tape-FM/AM 
listening tables are equipped with 78 
and 33% rpm turntables for the 
playback of transcription and con- 
ventional recordings; with magnetic 
tape machines, modified for playback 
only to «liminate the possibility of 
accidental erasure; and with an 
FM/AM radio. 


Since all future teachers need to 
know how to operate and evaluate 
audio-visual equipment, instruction 
in its use is included in a course re- 
quired for all Teachers College prac- 
tice students. A member of the Li- 
brary’s staff acts as the audio-visual 
examiner and certifies on a specially 
designed check-out card that a stu- 
dent has attained the required pro- 
ficiency. 

The students are able to examine 
the most recent models since a se- 
lected group of manufacturers has 
cooperated with us by making their 
most advanced equipment available 
on loan. Students visit the Center 
not only to work on assignments; 
they spend time also listening to 
their favorite records or radio pro- 
grams or watching TV. 

The Library has progressed stead- 
ily toward its goal of becoming the 
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communication center of the colleges. 
Books and periodicals are still our 
most important commodity and it is 
expected that they will remain so for 
many years to come. However, the 
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other media of communication have 
been recognized as important devices 
in reading and learning and they 
have been given due attention by the 
College Library. 


NEWSNOTES 


MILC MEETING 


On Friday, October 23, the Mid- 
west Inter-Library Center, repre- 
sented by the Board of Directors and 
participating librarians, held a spe- 
cial meeting on Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Evanston campus. Among 
the participants was Mr. Fussler, 
University of Chicago; Mr. Trotier, 
University of Illinois; and Mr. Ny- 
holm, Northwestern University. 


1.L.A. MEETING 


The College and Research Libra- 
ries Section of the I.L.A. featured a 
panel discussion on the Catalogue of 
the Lamont Library which has since 
then been published by the Harvard 
University Press. The editor of the 
Catalogue, Mr. Philip J. McNiff, 
librarian of the Lamont Library, de- 
scribed how the Catalogue came into 
being, how the books for Lamont 
were chosen, and the tasks confront- 
ing the editor who had to sandwich 
his editorial chores into an already 
crowded schedule. Dr. Leon Carnov- 
sky of the Graduate Library School 
discussed the history, background, 
and methodology of earlier lists. 
Finally, Dr. Robert Muller, Director 
of Libraries at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, described his library’s experi- 
ence in using the order cards from 
which the Catalogue was developed 
to check against its own holdings, 
and offered a number of useful sug- 
gestions for the guidance of librarians 
who may wish to use the Catalogue 
as a book-selection or evaluative tool 
in their own institutions. 

At the brief business meeting, Miss 
Martha L. Biggs, Librarian of Lake 


Forest College Library, and Mr. 
James Ranz, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, University of Illinois libraries, 
were elected Chairman and Secre- 
tary respectively of the C. and R. L. 
Section for the coming year. Mr. 
Jolly, as State A.C.R.L. Represen- 
tative, spoke briefly on membership 
and publishing activities and pro- 
posed the formation of a regional 
group of college and research libra- 
ries which could hold substantial 
program meetings perhaps in con- 
junction with, but not as part of, 
Mid-winter. The group’s reaction to 
the proposal was favorable, and, ac- 
cordingly, the Chairman appointed a 
Committee to explore its potentiali- 
ties with similar organizations in 
neighboring states. 


The well-attended meeting gave 
evidence both of appeal such pro- 
gram meetings have and of the 
“pull” exercised by the excellent 
mimeographed letter sent out by 
Section Chairman Benjamin Rich- 
ards, Librarian of Knox College. 


IN PRINT 


Le Moyne W. Anderson, Counselor 
librarian, University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago Undergraduate Division, and 
Leon Carnovsky have articles in the 
Intellectual Freedom Issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, November, 1953. The 
Bulletin reprints the bibliography 
prepared by the Library Staff, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, “Intellectual 
Freedom: A Special Reading List 
for our Time.” 

Jens Nyholm, University Libra- 
rian, Northwestern, is the author of 
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Portal Til Amerika, published re- 
cently by Borgens Forlag, Copen- 
hagen. It is an ode to the United 
States in free verse form presented in 
four parts: the Metropolis of New 
York, “intermezzos,” “journeys,” and 
“bistas.” One reviewer acclaims its 
basic form as being “really distinc- 
tive and at times masterful.” There 
is no English translation. 

William H. O. Scott, Chief Coun- 
selor Librarian, University of Illinois, 
Chicago Undergraduate Division has 
an article in the September 1953 
I.L.A. RECORD entitled COUN- 
SELOR LIBRARIANSHIP. Based 
on his talk at the Springfield I.L.A. 
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conference, it describes in detail the 
new service program being carried on 
at the “U.I.C.” Library. 


ILLINOIS STATE COLLEGE LIBRARIANS 


The semi-annual meeting of the li- 
brarians of the Illinois state-sup- 
ported institutions of higher educa- 
tion was held on November 13th at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege Library. Present to discuss 
mutual problems were the head 
librarians of the University of IIli- 
nois, Southern Illinois University 
and three of the four state teachers 
colleges, as well as selected ranking 
members of their staffs. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM D. Murpny, Editor* 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE LIBRARY— 
PEORIA BRANCH 
NELLIE G. LARSON 


G. LARSON is 
librarian of the Peoria 
Branch of the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture Library. 
She has a B.S. degree in 
Library Science from the 
University of Minnesota. 
She worked as senior ref- 
erence assistant in the 
Public Library, Duluth, 
Minn. before joining the 
Dept. of Agriculture Li- 
brary in Washington, 
D. C. There she served 
in the Circulation and 
Periodical Departments, 
and later in the libraries 
of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry and Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 
She was Assistant Libra- 
rian and Librarian of the 
; St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Branches, U.S.D.A., before coming to the 
Peoria Branch in 1948. She has recently served as 
President of the Illinois Valley Library Associa- 
tion, and as Secretary of the Pure and Applied 
Sciences Section of A.C.R.L. She is a member of 
the American Library Association, Special Libra- 
ries Association, and Illinois Library Association. 


“ce 

Can you get me some information 
about the use of cattail floss as a 
substitute for kapok?” “Do you 
have the latest production figures on 
citric and gluconic acids?” “Would 
you help me find the chemical com- 
position of each of these four vari- 
eties of wheat?” Queries such as 
these make each day in the library 
unpredictable, but always interesting 
and challenging. 

The library serving the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory is a 
branch of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library in 
Washington, D. C. The Northern 
Laboratory is one of four regional 
laboratories—one in each major farm 
area — established by Act of Con- 
gress in 1938 to develop new and ex- 


* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


tended uses for agricultural raw ma- 
terials. It is administered by the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Chemistry which is one of the 
six research bureaus of the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, the 
coordinating agency for the scientific 
investigations of the Department of 
Agriculture. Working relationships 
are maintained with the state agri- 
cultural experimental stations. 

The Northern Laboratory is an 
industrial type of laboratory and 
works exclusively to develop new 
uses for certain farm commodities 
and their byproducts. Its program 
involves research in the sciences of 
organic and physical chemistry, 
biochemistry, botany, and micro- 
biology as well as the practical ap- 
plication of results, using chemical 
and mechanical engineering. The 
Laboratory’s culture collection of 
industrially important yeasts, molds, 
and bacteria is one of the largest in 
the world. These microorganisms are 
useful in converting agricultural 
commodities into industrial chem- 
icals, antibiotics, enzymes, and vita- 
mins by means of fermentation 
processes. It was here that the mold 
culture was isolated which represents 
the grandparent of all molds now 
used in the pencillin industry. 

The Northern Laboratory, whose 
area includes 12 midwestern states, is 
investigating 3 main types of com- 
modities: cereal crops, especially 
corn, wheat, and grain sorghums; 
oilseed crops, particularly soybeans; 
and agricultural residues, such as 
straw, corncobs, oat hulls, and nut 
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shells. To meet research problems in 
these varied fields, the scientific staff 
of the Laboratory must have ade- 
quate library facilities. As a branch 
library, Peoria has the advantage of 
being a part of the largest agricul- 
tural library in the nation and the 
privilege of borrowing not only from 
its parent library but through it from 
the Library of Congress and other 
large and specialized libraries in the 
Washington area. The branch hold- 
ings in fields under study by the 
Laboratory are fairly extensive and 
make it one of the best scientific li- 
braries in Peoria. Nevertheless it has 
frequent requests for publications 
not held in its own _ collections. 
Papers wanted are often found in 
journals and the Department of 
Agriculture Library furnishes free 
photocopies of any journal article up 
to 25 pages in length for official use, 
in lieu of lending the original. It 
does lend original volumes when 
necessary, as well as monographs and 
other publications which members of 
the Laboratory staff need in their 
work. 

It is fortunate that those who 
planned the Laboratory building 
foresaw the need for a library and 
provided space for it. The main floor 
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location is convenient, the door is 
kept open, and the shelves are easily 
accessible. New employees receive a 
card of introduction to the librarian. 
When they make their first visit, the 
library services are explained and 
each employee is given a list of peri- 
odicals currently received. 

New issues of journals are dis- 
played in the library for 1 week 
and then circulated to readers who 
have asked to see them regularly. 
Thus scientists are able to read ar- 
ticles of interest long before they 
would find them through the abstract 
journals. New books are displayed 
in the library for 2 weeks before cir- 
culation. During this period readers 
may sign on the waiting lists for 
them. Volumes needed for frequent 
consultation as working tools are 
charged to readers on indefinite loan 
and checked only once a year. The 
usual loan period is 4 weeks but new 
books are limited to 2 weeks and 
current periodicals to 3 days. Inter- 
library loans are made to other libra- 
ries and visitors are welcome to use 
the library during the regular office 
hours of 8 to 4:30, Monday through 
Friday. 

The type of work done in the 
Laboratory naturally determines the 
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character of the book collection. In 
addition to basic reference books, 
such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
handbooks, yearbooks, and _ direc- 
tories, the library has a good active 
collection in the fields of science al- 
ready mentioned. It includes publi- 
cations dealing with foods, feeds, 
plastics, paints, paper, textiles, 
safety, and agricultural motor fuels, 
as well as statistics on production 
and consumption of many products. 
Literature resources total approxi- 
mately 17,000 items, of which the 
largest portion are bound journals 
and pamphlets. Among its most used 
and valuable sets are the JOURNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
SOCIETY, CHEMICAL AB- 
STRACTS, ANNALEN DER 
CHEMIE, CHEMISCHE  BER- 
ICHTE, JOURNAL OF BIOLOG- 
ICAL CHEMISTRY, JOURNAL 
OF THE CHEMICAL SOCIETY, 
BEILSTEIN, REVIEW OF 
APPLIED MYCOLOGY, and 
BRITISH ABSTRACTS. The col- 
lection also contains books for the 
use of nonresearch personnel of the 
Laboratory, and a few publications 
on general agricultural subjects. The 
branch librarian is responsible for 
maintaining a working collection of 
currently useful publications only 
and no obsolete, superseded, or little- 
used materials are retained. A 
monthly list of principal accessions 
is compiled and distributed to all 
employees. 

The library maintains a file of 
patents granted to the Laboratory 
and a current list of all Laboratory 
publications, reprints of which are 
bound into volumes as they ac- 
cumulate. It receives 416 periodicals 
currently by gift or paid subscrip- 
tion. Many of these are retained for 
2 years only. Those of permanent 
value are bound. The librarian scans 
new journals daily and sends articles 
of interest to readers who might not 
otherwise see them. 

Publications are purchased 
through the Department of Agricul- 
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ture Library, and new separates and 
first issues of works in parts, an- 
nuals, and similar serials are cata- 
loged and accessioned in Washing- 
ton. Thereafter, successive volumes 
of serials are delivered directly to 
Peoria for local processing and ac- 
cessioning. Gift materials are cata- 
loged in Peoria and any added 
entries or analytics needed in the 
catalog are prepared there. Books 
are classified according to the system 
used in the Department Library 
where a union shelf list of all branch 
holdings is maintained. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the work is the reference service. 
It runs the gamut from finding 
specific facts, answering simple in- 
quiries, identifying references, and 
selecting the best publications on a 
given subject, to making the more 
complicated and_ time - consuming 
searches. With access to the resources 
of other libraries, both local and dis- 
tant, it is possible to obtain almost 
any needed information. The library 
does bibliographic work as necessary 
and compiles list of references on 
request. 

Performance of these duties re- 
quires a familiarity and certain com- 
prehension of the research projects 
undertaken by the Laboratory and 
the types of publications and infor- 
mation needed by the staff. The 
librarian is advised and aided by the 
library committee of three, two of 
whom are research division heads, 
and one is technical assistant to the 
Director of the Laboratory. All 
book and periodical purchases are 
approved by this committee before 
requisitions are written. Supervision 
by the Department of Agriculture 
Library is through the Chief of the 
Division of Reference and Lending 
Services in Washington. The library 
has operated successfully under this 
dual form of administration for 13 
years and will continue in its aim to 
give the best possible service to its 
readers to aid them in their research 
work. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What's News in Library Service 


The State Records Commission 
Act of 1943 was further amended by 
the 68th General Assembly meeting 
in 1953 to authorize the Commission 
“to adopt schedules authorizing the 
disposal, after the lapse of specified 
periods of time, of records of a speci- 
fied form or character that either 
have accumulated or may accumu- 
late in the custody of any state 
agency and that will not, after the 
lapse of the periods specified, have 
any value, archival, historical or 
otherwise and should be destroyed 
or otherwise disposed of.” 

The Commission may also “require 
as a condition for destruction of 
records by any state agency that the 
records be first reproduced by micro- 
photography or other photographic 
process, whether or not resulting in 
a copy of reduced size.” 

The Attorney General has advised 
the Commission that under Section 7 
as amended in 1951 and 1953, no 
State agency could legally dispose of 
any of its records after July 1, 1951, 
without authorization of the State 
Records Commission, any prior legis- 
lation to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The State Records Commission 
Act of 1943 which had already 
placed all destruction of records after 
microfilming under the jurisdiction 
of the State Records Commission 
was also amended in 1953 to remove 
obsolete language. 

* * & 


Harriet G. Long’s book, Rich the 
Treasure; Public Library Service to 
Children, was released by the pub- 
lishers, the American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, on November 16. 


$2. Miss Long, associate professor of 
Library Science at Western Reserve 
University, reviews the role of the 
public library in the life of the child 
so that the library’s contribution 
may be made increasingly effective. 
The book traces the early beginnings 
of children’s librarianship and re- 
lates the profession to contemporary 
thought about the child and to the 
stream of effort by which the modern 
community hopes to develop better 
citizens of tomorrow. The library as 
a guiding influence on the child’s 
reading and cultural development is 
discussed. Its challenging presenta- 
tion should prove interesting not 
only to librarians but to teachers and 
students of social science. 


Warren County Library had an 
Open House on October 15th honor- 
ing the completion of an extensive 
remodeling program. Former stack 
areas have been rearranged. Tile 
floor covering, fluorescent lighting, 
and new paint have enhanced the 
children’s room, catalog and branch 
departments. A new electric book 
lift has also been installed. 

In 1870 Mr. William P. Pressly 
erected “the first building in the 
State of Illinois given for a People’s 
Library.” By 1907 the expanding 
service needed larger quarters and 
the present building erected 
through financial help from Mr. 
Pressly and other benefactors and 
subscribers. Additional funds are re- 
ceived through a county tax, this 
also being the first County Library 
in Illinois. 

Since 1921 service has grown to in- 
clude twelve branch collections and 
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Service Desk—Warren County Library. 


service at Monmouth Hospital and 
the Warren County Home. 


* 


The International Friendship 
League at 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts has hundreds 
of thousands of teacher sponsored 
letters from boys and girls in all 
countries of the freeworld. These 
boys and girls, in nearly every case, 
have written in English, and they are 
all eager to have pen friends in the 
United States. 

Teachers of history, geography, 
civics, languages and social studies 
find the letters from abroad helpful 
in the classrooms, because they con- 
tain a wealth of interesting up to the 
minute information. As a pupil par- 
ticipation project it gives the young 
people invaluable practice in writing 


good letters and learning how to ex- 
press themselves. 

The International Friendship 
League has the endorsement of the 
Department of State, the National 
Education Association and the U. S. 
Office of Education. It is also spon- 
sored by the Ministries of Education 
in all the free countries of the world. 

More than 200,000 American boys 
and girls are making friends with 
young people all over the world in 
this way. They are doing their bit to 
help better mutual international un- 
derstanding, and at the same time 
are getting real enjoyment from their 
letters from far off countries. 

Please send a_ self - addressed 
stamped envelope to the Interna- 
tional Friendship League, Inc., 40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts for information. 
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More than 2,800 Russian publica- 
tions containing information about 
Manufacturing and Mechanical En- 
gineering in the Soviet Union are 
listed in a bibliography of that title 
published by the Library of Con- 
gress. This is another in the Li- 
brary’s series of publications listing 
sources of information useful to in- 
dividuals and organizations conduct- 
ing research programs that require 
knowledge about specific aspects of 
the Russian economy. 


Previous bibliographies in the 
series pertain to the Soviet Union’s 
electric power, geography, and trans- 
portation and communications. Be- 
cause of the large volume of Soviet 
publications on manufacturing and 
mechanical engineering, this list con- 
sists mainly of publications issued 
during the last 10 years but impor- 
tant works of earlier periods are also 
cited. 


The list is arranged by subjects 
and the publications are listed alpha- 
betically by author under each sub- 
ject. The volume also contains an 
author index. If the works listed are 
known to be in a library in the 
United States or Canada, the loca- 
tion is indicated in the entry. A few 
books ordered but not yet received 
by the Library of Congress are also 
listed, and all known Soviet serial 
publications dealing with the subject 
are included, whether or not they 
are known to be available in North 
American libraries. 


Since the Russian language is in 
the Cyrillic alphabet, all titles in 
that alphabet have been transliter- 
ated and each entry includes an 
English translation of the title. Most 
entries also include brief, descriptive 
annotations. Manufacturing and Me- 
chanical Engineering in the Soviet 
Union may be purchased from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $1.60 a 


copy. 
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The long awaited County and 
Regional Library Development by 
Gretchen K. Schenk will be released 
by the American Library Association, 
Chicago, on January 2. $5.25. 

As most people laboring the exten- 
sion vineyard know, Miss Schenk is 
an authority with a wide scope of 
grassroots experience in the work. 
Her book discusses the administra- 
tion and operation of county and 
regional libraries, the basis for large 
unit libraries, their place in the 
community and their relation to 
local government. She tells how to 
conduct campaigns for the establish- 
ment of these library systems and 
points out dangers to avoid based on 
past experiences. The book contains 
excellent chapters on bookmobile 
and special services, personnel, and 
public relations. It has an appendix 
and a selected bibliography. 


* 


New supervisor of the chemistry 
literature section at Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of 
Technology is Mrs. Nadine S. Ungar, 
a research literature chemist. 

The appointment was announced 
by Clark E. Thorp, manager of the 
chemistry and chemical engineering 
department. 

When the department’s unique lit- 
erature section was created in 1948, 
Mrs. Ungar was named its first staff 
member. Since that time the litera- 
ture section’s operations have in- 
creased greatly and its staff has 
grown to eight persons, necessitating 
the appointment of a supervisor. 

Mrs. Ungar was named to this 
high Foundation position, Thorp 
said, in recognition of her adminis- 
trative abilities in handling the work 
of the section since its inception. 

A graduate of the University of 
Missouri, where she received her 
bachelor’s degree in chemistry, Mrs. 
Ungar worked for two years as a 
research associate in pharmacology 
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at the Lederle laboratories, Pearl 
River, N. Y. 

Her husband, Andrew, is also a 
scientist at Armour Research Foun- 
dation. An assistant chemical en- 
gineer, he works in the same depart- 
ment with Mrs. Ungar. 

The Ungars live at 3140 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago. 

* * * * 


After an absence of about a year, 
Miss Ruth Strand is back at the 
Elmhurst Public Library in the 
capacity of head librarian. Miss 
Strand, who had been at the head of 
the Elmhurst staff for fourteen years, 
left her position there September 1, 
1952, to study at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Due to circumstances beyond 
her control, the librarian chosen to 
succeed Miss Strand left after a very 
brief tenure. Fortunately for the 
Library and for her many friends 
among the patrons, the Library 
Board was able to persuade Miss 
Strand to return to her home com- 
munity and to her former position. 
Following the annual closing of the 
Library during August, Miss Strand 
resumed her duties in Elmhurst the 
day after Labor Day. During her 
year at Columbia she wrote a thesis 
on the Small Library. 


Four courses in library science are 
offered by the Home-Study Depart- 
ment, University of Chicago. Simple 
library techniques (for small public 
or school librarians or classroom 
teachers), book selection for junior 
and senior high schools, use of libra- 
ries in junior and senior high schools 
—these three courses are given by 
Hanna Logasa, teacher emeritus, 
Laboratory Schools, University of 
Chicago. The fourth course, the 
effective library board-member, is 
given by Helen Ridgway, chief, 
Bureau of Libraries, Connecticut De- 
partment of Education, in coopera- 
tion with ALA. For further informa- 
tion as to fees, credits, and a copy of 
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Home-Study Announcements, write 
George Daigneault, Director, Home- 
Study Department, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37. 

& 


Those seeking statistical data con- 
cerning any one or all of more than 
200 countries, colonies, and territories 
of the world—literally, from Algeria 
to Western Samoa —will find the 
area’s official yearbook or the nearest 
comparable equivalent described in a 
publication issued by the Library of 
Congress and the Bureau of the 
Census. Entitled Statistical Year- 
books, the publication comprises an 
annotated list of the general statis- 
tical yearbooks of major political 
subdivisions of the world. 

The list was prepared by Miss 
Phyllis G. Carter, chief of the Cen- 
sus Library Project, which is spon- 
sored by the Library and the Bureau 
of the Census. For every country, 
colony, and territory, the entry in 
the bibliography includes the name 
of the general statistical yearbook, its 
history, the date and contents of the 
most recent issue, and the location in 
Washington of the last five issues. 

General statistical yearbook, for 
purposes of this bibliography, is de- 
fined as “the annual compilation of 
data issued by a country for the pur- 
pose of providing a convenient sum- 
mary of the most recent statistical 
information available about the 
country.” Where no compilation fit- 
ting this definition was available, the 
nearest equivalent, such as an ad- 
ministrative report of a colonial gov- 
ernor or a report on a trust territory 
to the United Nations, has been 
listed. For only a few areas does the 
list indicate that no suitable com- 
pilation could be located. 

The arrangement of the bibliogra- 
phy is alphabetical by country, 
colony, or territory under six major 
geographical subdivisions — Africa, 
North America, South America, Asia, 
Europe, and Oceania. Copies of the 
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123-page Statistical Yearbooks may 
be purchased from the Card Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for 90 cents each. 


Grace Ludington, President, Amer- 
ican Library Association, has _ se- 
lected KNOWLEDGE—A FREE 
PEOPLE’S SUREST STRENGTH 
as the theme of the 1954 annual con- 
ference. Under this theme a quota- 
tion taken from President Eisen- 
hower’s June 1953 letter to the 
ALA, one General Session will be 
planned around “the enquiring mind 
—how it can remain so” and “ob- 
stacles to knowledge — how we can 
overcome them.” The second Gen- 
eral Session will be devoted to a 
consideration of “the job ahead for 
all who value knowledge.” 


* 


A few more of the leaflet “Libra- 
rians can help youth in trouble” are 
still available from the A. L. A. Pub- 
lic Libraries Division. Limited num- 
bers of the bibliography may be ob- 
tained from the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington 25, 


& @ 


The State Chairmen for the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
Illinois is Mrs. Paul B. Chance, 
Chairman of Education, 601 North 
College St., Salem, 


* * 


Are you interested in a sturdy “one 
librarian” charging desk? If so, write 
Mildred Danforth, librarian, Lom- 


bard, Ill. 


The officers of the I.L.A. for 1953- 
54 are: 

President, Mildred L. Nickel, Office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield. 

Vice-president and president-elect, 
Marguerite Giezentanner, Field En- 
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terprises, Inc., Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, 

Secretary, Fern Garrett, Decatur 
Public Library. 

Treasurer, Alice J. Appel, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Urbana. 

Executive Board Member-at-large, 
Grace W. Gilman, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield. 

A.L.A. Council member, Helen J. 
Siniff, Free Public Library, Wil- 


mette. 
* * * * * 


The Monastic Library, Cistercian 
Order of the Strict Observance, com- 
pletely destroyed by fire in 1950, 
would welcome your duplicate books 
in religion, literature, the arts, medi- 
cine, machinery, psychology and 
psychiatry, architecture, agriculture, 
and animal husbandry. Address: 
The Librarian, St. Joseph’s Abbey, 
Alta Crest Rd., Spencer, Mass. 


* * 


Establishment of an Office for 
Adult Education in Chicago, head- 
quarters of the American Library 
Association, has been announced by 
David H. Clift, ALA Executive Sec- 
retary. 

The new administrative unit will 
be aided by a grant of $75,000 for a 
five-year period by the Fund for 
Adult Education, an independent or- 
ganization established by the Ford 
Foundation. 


Mrs. Grace Stevenson, ALA As- 
sociate Executive Secretary, who will 
serve as Chief of the office, an- 
nounced appointment of an As- 
sistant: Miss Violet Myer, who ac- 
cepted the post on leave of absence 
from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md., where she served as 
head of the Pimlico Branch. 


Mrs. Stevenson said: 

“The new ALA Office for Adult 
Education, will concern itself with 
needs disclosed by a recent compre- 
hensive survey of adult education 
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programs and facilities in libraries 
throughout the United States. Work- 
ing with the ALA Adult Education 
Board, the long-term objective of 
the office is to determine what the 
role of the libraries of America will 
be in adult education of the future. 
In this endeavor we will cooperate 
with all adult education agencies in 
the library field and also outside the 
library field.” 

The new office, according to Mrs. 
Stevenson, will coordinate ALA ac- 
tivities resulting from project grants 
in the field of adult education, “to 
better utilize and direct such project 


~ staff, and to better provide counsel- 


ling and advisory service.” The office 
will also work closely with the ALA 
Adult Education Board which will 
act as advisory to office. Projects 
now under the office’s administration 
are the ALA American Heritage 
Project, a program of adult discus- 
sion in libraries throughout the 
country; and the ALA Adult Edu- 
cation Project, through which $100,- 
000 in subgrants will be made to 
libraries for specific programs. 

The program of the new office will 
be developed at a two-day meeting, 
December 4 and 5, of the staff and 
members of the ALA Adult Educa- 
tion Board. Areas which will be in- 
cluded are: training in adult edu- 
cation philosophy and skills for li- 
brarians, audio-visual services, pub- 
lications, evaluation, and analysis of 
community needs. 

The office has already begun to 
function with the ALA projects, Mrs. 
Stevenson said. Miss Myer is occu- 
pied principally with the sub-grant 
project, in which 85 libraries have 
submitted applications which total 
$440,000. The libraries selected to 
receive grants that will total $100,000 
will be announced in December. 

Miss Myer served as head of the 
Pimlico Branch of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in Baltimore since it 
was established in November 1952. 
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Previously, she conducted the Adult 
Book Selection project for three new 
branches in Baltimore. She is a grad- 
uate of the University of Alabama 
and the Columbia University School 
of Library Service. Her experience 
has included work in various depart- 
ments of the Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, New York; and as 
Assistant Director of the U. S. Infor- 
mation Libraries in Capetown and 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Active 
in library affairs, she helped to or- 
ganize the Adult Education Section 
of the Public Libraries Division of 
ALA and was elected President of 
the section at the recent ALA an- 
nual conference in Los Angeles. 


* 


The 1953 edition of U. S. Navy 
Occupational Handbook for Women 
and U. S. Navy Occupational Hand- 
book for Men has been issued by the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington 25. 

These manuals are most helpful 
for civilian guidance counselors, 
schools, libraries, employment and 
youth agencies, and navy classifica- 
tion officers. Librarians who want a 
packet of navy occupational litera- 
ture should contact their nearest 
U. S. Navy Recruiting Station. 


* * K 


Monica Webster, Branch Libra- 
rian of the Kent County Library, 
Kent, England, is spending six 
months in America working on the 
staff of the Illinois State Library on 
the professional exchange program. 
She is in charge of a branch of the 
County Library, with headquarters 
at Northfleet, Kent, England, which 
is an industrial town of about 1900 
population, located on the Thames 
river, 20 miles from London. The 
branch serves the surrounding coun- 
tryside. As part of its service pro- 
gram, there are two part-time 
branches at Swanscombe and Green- 
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hithe and a cooperative service plan 
with a large hospital in the area. 
The Northfleet Branch has recently 
established a library center on 
H.M.S. Worcester, a cadet training 
ship on the Thames. Miss Webster 
is particularly interested in working 
with children and family groups. She 
is a Fellow of the British Library 
Association since 1949. 

She arrived in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 14, the opening day of “the 
Miracle of Books” and attended the 
opening sessions. It is planned dur- 
ing her stay in Illinois that she have 
working assignments in the various 
sections and units of the State Li- 
brary, including the extension serv- 
ices program, when she will assist in 
the field work throughout the state. 
It is planned that she will attend the 
mid-winter meeting of the American 
Library Association, and, while in 
Chicago, visit the outstanding libra- 
Monica O. Webster. ries there. 
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